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COLOR IN RELATION TO EVERYDAY LIVING 



By Virginia Robie 



SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, David Garrick and 
the rest of that brilliant eighteenth century 
coterie used to discuss over and over, always 
arguing in a circle, the relative merits of color and 
line, line and color. Lesser lights have traveled the' 
same circle ending and beginning in the same place. 

Architects and decorators no longer argue the 
point but work together to make the modern 
house true and beautiful in line, and beautiful 
and true in color. 

The ideal combi- 
nation would be an 
architect with a 
strong feeling for 
color, a decorator 
with great respect 
for line and a client 
with an understand- 
ing of both. "Ideal" 
is an overworked ad- 
jective, applied to 
everything under 
the sun, but here, 
if ever, it would 
appear to fit. An- 
other union produc- 
tive of serene and 
consistent interiors 
is when the archi- 
tect and the decora- 
tor are one and the 
same person. Houses 
thus built and fur- 
nished are the bea- 
cons which serve to 
light the path of 
humbler followers 
who gain inspira- 
tion, even though 
a totally different 
expression must of 
necessity be theirs. 

Nearly every one 
cherishes the mem- 
ory of a perfect 
room, perfect be- 
cause it satisfied the mind as well as the eye — with 
the addition of a quality more difficult to define — 
that indescribable something which made it a true 
expression of the lives lived within. Possibly an 
English cottage contained the room, or an old New 
England homestead, or a modern country house. 
Wherever or whatever it may have been there was 
the charm of quiet spaces, of line, of color, of fit- 
ness, of the right thing in the right place. Different 
ln type yet much alike in the real fundamentals 
are the rooms which remain in memory; and color 
Plays a very important part. 
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The value of color and the great lack of it in our 
homes we are just beginning to realize. Colors we 
have had in abundance. Color is quite a different 
thing. In the past we have erred in two ways ; first 
by fearing pure color and holding to too strict a 
neutrality ; second, by thinking little about the sub- 
ject and combining too many unrelated tones. True 
color is happy, joyous and we now recognize it. 
Compare a room furnished in the modern manner 

with its counterpart 
of ten years ago 
carefully decorated 
in a "low in tone" 
color scheme. Note 
the difference in 
sunshine, in atmos- 
phere and in cheer- 
fulness. 

Paul Dombey com- 
plained of the "sad" 
curtains at the Blim- 
ber school. They 
were probably drab 
with a little mus- 
tard in the high 
lights. Poor Paul! 
Perhaps if the cur- 
tains had been 
orange he might not 
have staggered 
Dombey, Senior, 
with the question : 
"What is money, 
after all?" 

Jane Eyre had no 
such gloomy sur- 
roundings. Miss 
Bronte leaves little 
to the imagination 
in her word-picture 
of the drawing- 
room at Thornfield 
Hall: "Tyrian-dyed 
curtains, white car- 
pets on which 
seemed laid brilliant 
flowers, ceilings with snowy moldings of white 
grapes, crimson couches and ottomans, Parian 
mantelpieces, vases of purple spar, ornaments of 
ruby glass and mirrors reflecting back the combina- 
tion of fire and snow." Yet Jane was not happy and 
we, at this late day, shudder a little in the reading. 
We can imagine, however, with what joy the cre- 
ator of Jane and Rochester and the others who flit 
through the pages of that immortal book, penned 
this vivid setting, writing in the dust-colored rooms 
of the West Riding parsonage, and living the dullest 
kind of existence. Psychologists might have much 
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Detail of dining-room in the 
William Beard residence 

howard major, architect and 
decorator 



The dining-room in the Beard 
residence 



to say on this point. 
"Penny dreadfuls," they 
tell us, are usually writ- 
ten by quiet, harmless 
people of grayest respect- 
ability, all of which is not 
so remote from the color 
question as seems on the 
surface. And the moral of 
all this is to seek color as 
an every-day working 
background, not color run 
riot, but color used with- 
out fear. 

The past year has wit- 
nessed a great reaction 
against the neutral 
schemes so long in vogue. 
We are a nation of ex- 
tremists and we have lost 
our heads a little over the 
matter. The purples and 
greens and flame-colors 
so conspicuous in nearly 
every kind of decorative 

fabric must be used carefully or rooms will be 
merely garish. Unless gifted far above the average 
the home-decorator will gain the best results by 
using pure color in comparatively small areas, de- 
pending on quiet tones for the large expanses. A 
trained decorator can handle the subject in a dif- 
ferent way. Often color of brightest key used 
liberally will please and satisfy but a trained eye 
and hand and mind are back of the undertaking. 

Area in color, relative intensity, laws of contrast 
and laws of harmony the professional decorator 
knows all about, and although his interiors never 
shout this knowledge, it is nevertheless expressed 
in every line. Sometimes beautiful rooms are 
achieved without this guidance, but never without 
much study and careful planning on the part of 
the owner. 

The rooms chosen for illustration show in a con- 
vincing way the points in question. With one 
exception they are the work of Howard Major, 
architect and decorator. The exception is the joint 
effort of Mr. Major and Elsie Cobb Wilson in the 
remodeled house of Mr. Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr., at 




Westbury, Long Island. Even in black and white 
reproductions the color values are retained, also 
repose, simplicity, and a line balance between plain 
and figured surfaces. 

In the hall of the Hester house at Glen Cove, a 
delightful use of a bold scenic paper is shown. Set 
in panels, instead of covering the entire wall, a 
Zuber landscape design combines agreeably with 
plain paneling and the deeper tone of the floor 
covering. The color harmony of the setting is a 
subtle, closely related one leading up to the more 
brilliant tones in the dining-room. The veined 
marble sur-base, the marble and metal tripods hold- 
ing candles, the old glassware on the consols, the 
varied tones in the foliage, water and costumes of 
the paper, add life and color. 

The architectural beauty of cornices, mouldings 
and overdoors is conspicuous, also the harmonious 
lighting. Although not strictly "period," every bit 
of furniture and every scrap of carving are inter- 
related, and continued in the dining-room where a 
Louis XVI fireplace of unusual purity and a dozen 
Adam chairs help form another consistent ensemble. 
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Hall ix the William V. Hester 
house, Glex CgvEj Long Island 

howard major. architect and 
decorator 



The livixg-room ix the Chris- 
topher D. Smiti-iers house, Glex 
Cove, Loxg Islaxd 





An old printed fabric of mythological design in 
which a stunning red appears gave the color hint 
for hangings and upholstery. 

In the Beard house we see a dining-room devel- 
oped on different lines but with the same skill in 
handling solid and patterned surfaces, and the same 
regard for contrast and repetition in the use of 
color. Green, gray, lavender and blue are the 
foundation tones with stronger blues and greens in 
the impressionistic landscape paper lightened by 
the glint of brilliant color in accessories. 

Glen Cove is fortunate in its houses. Many of 
the foremost architects of New York have done 
distinguished work there and Mr. Major is repre- 
sented by a number of dwellings. 

In the living-room of the Smithers house he has 
used delightful color with a liberal hand — that 
rare greenish-blue or bluish-green which is usually 
spoken of as "Italian" although several Continental 



countries might claim 
it. We find it in Italian 
roofs and blinds, in old 
French fabrics, in Ba- 
varian painted furniture 
and, fortunately, in a 
few American interiors. 
This is the tone which 
combines so graciously 
with all the grays, with 
gold, with black, with 
many different woods, 
and with certain shades 
of orange and of flame. 
In the oak-paneled 
room of the Bliss house 
harmony of another type 
is secured. The books 
within the recessed 
shelves, the old decora- 
tive landscape hung 
against the panels, the 
gay printed linen of the 
divan, the more formal 
hangings of the window, 
the lampshades and 
flowers all add their quota of glowing color. 
"Glow" is the word that these rooms bring to 
mind, and it may be said that many costly and 
elaborately furnished houses have not a trace of it. 
In a small house the color question is of vital 
importance. When the householder can stand on 
his hall rug and look into the face of his living- 
room, dining-room and possibly kitchen, it is a wise 
plan to devise a scheme that will bring the various 
faces into harmony. If the living-room is deeply 
green, and the dining-room brightly red, and the 
kitchen coldly blue, the effect is like that of an old- 
fashioned patchwork quilt. Each "square" in itself 
is quite peaceable, but brought together they wage 
war one upon the other. Such a house suggests the 
old-time kaleidoscope, once seen in country parlors. 
The bits of glass composed bright and fanciful pat- 
terns, which pleased because they soon fell to pieces. 
Ugly walls do not fall; they remain and become 
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a part of the lives of the people who live within 
them. 

The members of one family seldom have the same 
likes and dislikes. Red pleases one and offends 
another; yellow appeals strongly to a third; while 
blue is the favorite of a fourth. These are not mere 
whims; there are reasons why one color produces 
pleasure and another the reverse. To many people 
green is restful, red stimulating and blue depress- 
ing. But under certain conditions these tones may 
have quite a different effect. Blue, when combined 
with green, is anything but depressing, while red, 
if placed in a dark room, will so absorb light as to 
seem positively gloomy. Green holds its own, but is 
warm or cold according to the proportion of blue 
or yellow with which it is composed. 



the spectrum are blue, red and yellow, and that the 
secondary colors are formed by combining two pri- 
maries; thus red and yellow make orange; blue and 
yellow, green; and blue and red, violet. The com- 
plementary color of red is green, because no red 
enters into the composition of green. On the same 
theory, violet is the complement of yellow, for there 
is no yellow in violet, and so also with blue and its 
complement, orange. There is no blue in orange. 
All this we learned at school, also that the tertiary 
colors are formed by blending two secondary colors, 
and that they are slate, russet and citrine. Pos- 
sibly we went a step farther, mixing the imaginary 
tertiary colors and finding olive, sage and plum. 
It is well to think about these matters, but not, 
we believe, to be bound too closely by them. Our 
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Color has the power to alter apparently the pro- 
portions of a room. Red contracts; blue and yel- 
low expand; green, unless very dark, has little ef- 
fect, keeping the walls, as decorators say, well in 
place. Tan, gray and pink have the effect of adding 
space, while brown, unless very light, has the same 
quality as green. 

If color is such an important factor in adding 
or diminishing space, in creating an impression of 
light or darkness, it is a valuable weapon and well 
worth studying. A good calcimine is far more satis- 
factory than the most expensive wall hanging if 
the color of the latter is out of tune with its sur- 
roundings, and the wonders to be accomplished by 
paint have never been sufficiently emphasized. 

We all know that the three primary colors of 



rooms are not spectrums. Unconsciously we are 
pleased by the combination of blue and orange, and 
by certain shades of red with green, without think- 
ing whether they are complementary or not. In 
combining blue with orange, red with green and 
yellow with violet, we are following the comple- 
mentary laws of the spectrum. But in some rooms 
we find that pure yellow is what we wish to use 
with blue, that we prefer orange with green rather 
than its complement, red, or that with violet and 
its sister shade, lavender, we wish to unite green 
instead of yellow. 

The mistress of the small and unpretentious 
house may take heart. The whole world of color is 
at hand. In fact, the subject is like a continued 
story with something fresh and new on every page. 



